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Wesen und Erscketnung. J. M. Verweyen. Kantstudien, xx, 2 u. 3, 276-298. 
Both science and philosophy have discovered the value of a conceptual 
schema as an aid in raising their structures. Such a schema is afforded to 
philosophy by the pair of concepts: essence (Wesen) and appearance. (1) 
In theory of knowledge and metaphysics this means a dualism, such as that 
suggested by the eleatics, and maintained by Plato and theism. The latter 
tends to emphasize the distinction between God and the world, rather than 
to fall into pantheism. But the pantheistic moment is there and appears 
whenever the sole reality of the thing-in-itself (or of God) is emphasized. 
Kant never dreamed of denying the reality of the thing-in-itself. So he 
is interpreted by certain Neo-Kantians as a realist. But in so far as all 
knowledge of the thing-in-itself is seen to be joined to the conditions of the 
subject, we have idealism, which tends to advance to absolute idealism, to the 
conception of a transcendent an-sich known only in so far as it is recognized 
as logically necessary. So the intention of thought reaches out beyond the 
conditions to which actual thinking is attached. Even within the realm of 
appearance the distinction between essence and appearance recurs, as for 
instance in the case of color-blindness and normal vision. It is the task of 
science to define this phenomenal essence. (2) In the logical sense those 
characteristics are essential which make the object what it is in distinction 
from other objects. The intention of the distinction to a certain extent 
controls its application. (3) So in scientific history we try to get the essence 
out of the content of historical changes. Christianity shows many examples 
of argument turning on what is essential in an historical situation. We should 
be careful to separate event from person, office from office-bearer, — for ex- 
ample, to avoid confusing the immoral life of a certain pope with the idea 
of the papacy. (4) In ethics as well as in epistemology it is a primitive 
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tendency to take all appearance to be of equal importance, and so to fail to 
discover what is latent in an ethical situation. From another angle we may 
defend convention under our pair of concepts. Some conventions which at 
first result merely in agreeable appearances may eventually call into being 
the essence, say, of courtesy. On the other hand an event like the war, 
which shakes the very foundations of our customs and ethics, may result in a 
new differentiation between essence and appearance. (5) In (Esthetics the 
concepts would seem to apply negatively. Beauty as such knows nothing of 
the opposition between essence and appearance, because for art the beautiful 
appearance is decisive. So by some theorists the aesthetic experience has been 
called self-deception. A question arises, as to what ground an aesthetic 
creation must have in the experience of its creator, and also, as to what 
connection exists between an artist's life and his work. Certainly there may 
be wide discrepancies here. It is also true that too great emphasis on aesthetic 
experience may make us blind to the metaphysical essence which lies behind 
the beautiful object, for example, the religious idea behind the structure of a 
cathedral. In these various provinces the terms essence and appearance have 
a changing content, but this should lead to an analysis of contents, and might 
pave the way to a philosophy of fundamental forms (konstante grundformen). 

Marion D. Crane. 

The Self in Scientific Psychology. Mary Whiton Calkins. Am. J. Ps., 

XXVI, 4, pp. 495-524- 

The self is often denied in psychology on the ground that scientific intro- 
spection has not discovered it. This paper undertakes to examine and to 
estimate this charge. Have scientific psychologists really found no trace of 
a self? If so, is the failure due to inadequate methods or to the non-existence 
of the self? The self for psychology is indefinable; but not, on this account, 
elemental. Its characters are 'properties.' Like other sciences, psychology 
employs two methods — observation and experiment. The omnipresence of 
the self disqualifies it as an object of experiment. But, by means of scientific 
observation — systematic and controlled introspection — scientific psychology 
is advancing beyond the confines of sense-psychology. In such introspection 
the self, if it exists, should be found. Have experimentally controlled intro- 
spections discovered the self? If so, why are the 'returns' so scanty? Kat- 
zaroff finds the essential factor in recognition is the feeling of familiarity — the 
feeling that the sensation has been enveloped by the feeling of self; Michotte 
and Priim from introspection regard voluntary choice as essentially self- 
activity; Ach, also, maintains the part of self in volition, and definitely asserts 
the experience of the self. Self-psychologists, excluding the adherents of the 
'merely-inferred-self ' theory, are in two groups. The first and largest group 
holds that we are conscious of the self in certain experiences and not in others. 
The conception of self-psychologists in the widest sense is, that experience 
always involves the consciousness of self. Why, then, if a self can be found 
by scientific introspection, is not the consciousness of self reported by every 
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skilled introspecter? The self-psychologist in his answer may first take issue 
by pointing out that the technical writings of selfless-psychologists bristle 
with the terms of self-psychology. If this be explained as a convention of 
language, the explanation seems futile, since the convention of acknowledging 
a self is exactly the fact to be explained. But, assuming as a fact that a 
large number of trained observers fail to find the self in introspection, the self- 
psychologist can offer four reasons to account for the failure. (1) The ubiquity 
of the self tends to make me inattentive to it. (2) Systematic introspection 
has been chiefly concerned with sensational experiences and with thought — 
both relatively impersonal. (3) The directions given to introspecters rarely 
make specific suggestions of phases or factors of self -consciousness; and the 
subject, in default of such concrete suggestions, is bound to record his intro- 
spection in the terms with which he is most familiar — those of selfless-psy- 
chology. (4) The most significant reason lies in the preconceptions under- 
lying the directions given to the introspecter. If introspection is defined as 
enumeration of 'conscious processes' and report is limited to an enumeration 
of these elements, then the self is automatically excluded by instruction. It 
is perhaps more surprising that the self has played any r&le in technical 
psychology than that many psychologists have failed to record its presence. 

Ellen B. Armstrong. 

Die pragmatische Wahrheitslehre. Dr. Edwin Waibel. Ar. f. sys. Ph., 

XXI, 2, pp. 1 13-126. 

The pragmatic theory of truth may be discussed under three heads: (1) 
Attributes and varieties of truth, (2) the criterion of truth, (3) the ontological 
status of truth. (1) Truth is purely human, produced in the course of expe- 
rience. The activity which establishes truth is brought about, according to 
Pierce, by actual doubt: James, the general uncertainty of human things: 
Dewey, the conflict of elements in experience: Schiller, interest. Truth is 
both subjective and objective; subjective, as being good for the individual's 
purposes, objective, as the accumulated capital of the race. This distinction, 
it is claimed, goes back to Protagoras, and is superior to the later Platonic 
classification. No truths, even mathematical truths, exist before they are 
actually conceived and tested. Truth is a characteristic pertaining only to 
ideas. It is not a passive or inert attribute, but rather a characteristic process 
of leading, which can be tested. Testing is actual or potential, direct or 
indirect. (2) The criterion of truth according to Dewey is the capacity of 
the idea to control the situation, and according to Schiller, the capacity of the 
idea to further the interest at hand. Truth is in continual flux, and the oldest 
is liable to alteration. Truth must agree with former experience (testing 
backwards), and the old must agree with the new (testing forwards). That 
idea is most true which reconciles the new to the old with least alteration to 
the latter. The testing forward is most important (Gflnther Jacobi has mis- 
understood this point). The criterion is not formal, but is immanent in 
the testing-process itself. (3) Truth as an existence is nothing but the process 
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of making true, through concrete testing of the idea's leading. Satisfaction 

is not to be identified with truth. 

D. T. Howard. 

The Method of Psychology. A. H. Jones. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth. 

XII, 17, pp. 462-471. 

In current discussions on the r61e that consciousness plays in psychologyi 
it is often overlooked that consciousness may be taken in one of two different 
senses, the subjective, or dualistic sense, and the functional, or relational sense. 
Psychology has commonly been regarded as the science of consciousness in 
the first sense; whose existence has been assumed to be self-evident. While 
this traditional doctrine has accomplished a good deal, its weakness is shown 
in the serious differences of opinion on the part of its exponents concerning 
many of its simplest and most important conclusions; in the philosophical 
difficulty as to what kind of reality consciousness would be and where it would 
exist; and in its failure to distinguish between the content known and the 
process of knowing it. These difficulties have led to the new or relational 
view, that knowing is a relation between the functioning organism and certain 
apprehended portions of the objective world. This view simplifies the work 
of psychology by transferring its material to the common order of things, and 
by reducing introspection to a special form of ordinary knowing. It also 
disentangles philosophical difficulties by making the physical organism itself 
the knower, and by distinguishing between the act of knowing and the data 
known. It should be noted that this involves no change in the detailed 
content studied in traditional psychology. As to the recent theory of be- 
haviorism, the main objection is that it leaves out the study of consciousness. 
Just as colors may be treated by esthetics as red and green, yellow and blue, 
and by physics as vibration of the ether, so the same material may be treated 
from the qualitative view of consciousness or the quantitative point of view 
of behavior. Which we should call psychology will depend upon usage. 

Yuen R. Chao. 

La Science comme instrument vital. D. Roustan. Rev. de Met., XXII, 5, 

pp. 612-643. 

What is the original function of thought and its relation to life? Philosophy 
advances two theories, (1) that our intellectual activity has its end in itself; 
(2) that conscious life has for its purpose "the conservation and defense 
of the individual." Both contain some truth, but their reconciliation is 
difficult. The point at issue is the value of science as truth. If the sole 
object of science be to assist life, it need not be true; illusion may be quite 
as useful to life as truth itself. If however we hesitate to separate the notions 
of truth and science, we may define truth with the Pragmatists, make the 
true idea that which works, and science remains true — true because it is an 
aid to life. So to make life the purpose of science, to identify science with a 
sort of biological perfection means to some to allow it to embrace useful error 
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as well as truth; to others to limit scientific research by standards of utility. 
Pragmatism or Positivism would seem the only possible consequences of such 
a theory. But the theory could hardly be maintained if it demanded the 
acceptation of the Positivism of Comte. Man strives to understand the 
world, not merely to formulate its laws; and although we must consider 
intelligence as primitively an instrument in the service of the instinct of con- 
servation of life, it is plain that man derives the greatest benefits from his 
scientific activities when he forgets the utilitarian standards of Comte and 
indulges in disinterested theoretical conceptions. So we need not reduce 
the theory of science as an instrument of life to Positivism: no more need we 
connect it with a Pragmatism "where the notion of truth evaporates." True, 
with Nietzsche, we have the theory ending in the conception of a science 
which employs useful lies. He greatly emphasized the importance of errors 
to life. In so doing he exaggerated a partial truth. Many times in the 
history of science errors have been useful; but they have been half truths, 
useful in proportion to the truth which they contained. But in spite of his 
emphasis on the importance of error, Nietzsche retained the traditional 
conception of truth. For him utility did not make errors truth. Herein he 
differs from contemporary Pragmatists for whom the notion of an absolute 
truth is nonsense and the only admissible truth is precisely what Nietzsche 
termed "kind error." For W. James, Schiller and Dewey, science cannot 
attain the real simply because there is no real to attain. Pragmatism, how- 
ever, did not arrive at this position because it adopted a biological conception 
of science. The first care of the Pragmatists was to find a definition of relig- 
ious truth. The definitions so acquired were then grafted on to the biological 
theory of science, to the transformation of the latter. Pragmatism no more 
than Positivism is the legitimate result of such a conception of science. The 
true bearing of biology on the theory of knowledge is seen in the doctrine of 
trial and error; a doctrine which permits the mind to hold new views, formulate 
new conceptions, providing only it test such conceptions by the facts. Such 
a theory is the correct expression of a biological conception of science. 

Gertrude Q. Baker. 

La doctrine dualiste. B. Bourdon. Rev. Ph., XL, 7, pp. 1-20. 

The dualistic doctrine, recognizing two species of essentially distinct 
realities — physical phenomena and physiological phenomena, — is in great 
part untenable. The separation of phenomena into physical and psycho- 
logical, and their division into internal and external as referred to the body, 
are both artificial devices, and are not based on intrinsic characteristics. The 
brain excitation corresponding to a representation differs only in degree from 
that corresponding to the sensation to which this representation is connected. 
Many so-called internal phenomena are really external. Physical phenomena, 
in contrast with psychological phenomena, are said to possess extension, 
form, localization, and the capacity for measurement. But sound and smell 
do not possess extension; some so-called psychological phenomena do possess 
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extension, and hallucinations, which are psychological phenomena, are 
localized. Moreover, one can refer psychological phenomena to a scale of 
magnitude. That different observers placed in practically identical condi- 
tions, can agree in their verification of certain phenomena, is as true of 
psychological as of physical phenomena. The belief that psychological 
phenomena are known by internal observation (introspection), and physical 
by external observation, arises from the error of incorrect grouping. More- 
over, if the excitation of the nervous apparatus necessary for the recognition 
of physical and psychological phenomena both, be left out of consideration, 
then both internal and external observation are direct, — otherwise they are 
indirect. The invalidity of the dualistic doctrines of psycho-physical parallel- 
ism and of the double aspect of nature can also be shown by arguments similar 
to those stated above. Nature has more than two aspects. Besides, the 
psychologic and the physical aspects, respectively the psychologic phenomena 
and the nervous processes, are not always different in their nature. The 
arguments advanced for the dualistic thesis distinguishing between the objects, 
physical realities, and sensations, psychological phenomena, simply prove 
that, in order that there be color, eyes are necessary, etc. Again, if with 
certain philosophers, we consider sensations as appearances, and we know them 
only, what can we know of the real objects? And as indefensible as the opposi- 
tion between object and sensation, is the opposition between sensation and 
stimulant. The way to distinguish the sensations and the corresponding 
objects is to call sensations certain subjective phenomena which associate 
themselves with the object. The division of natural phenomena and the 
methods of knowing them, into two groups, is superficial and artificial, and 
not in accord with the facts. Psychology and physics do not always separate 
the phenomena they deal with, but the viewpoint differs in each. 

Jules G. Proctor. 

Constitution des idees et base physiologique des processus psychiques. Yves 

Delage. Rev. Ph., LXXX, 10, pp. 289-314. 

This article is a chapter from a work on dreams, to appear shortly. Its aim 
is to link the conception of the constitution of ideas to the results of recent 
studies in anatomy and physiology. Cortical neurones are the organs of 
thought. But the paucity of neurones in comparison with the infinite variety 
of ideas demands that the latter be conceived as combinations of a relatively 
small number of constituent elements. Ideas are of three kinds: concrete, 
general, and abstract; and may be decomposed into seven different sorts of 
elements: situations in space and time, forms, colors, sounds, odors and 
tastes, tactile phenomena, and names of objects. Let us suppose that there 
are as many of these elements as there are cortical neurones, and that an idea 
appears in consciousness when the neurones corresponding to its elements 
become active. An idea, then, is the cerebral condition created by the entrance 
into action of the neurones or group of neurones corresponding to the elements 
that constitute it. From the researches of histology we learn that neurones 
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are all reciprocally related by virtue of cylindraxile communication and com- 
munication by means of protoplasmic prolongations. The organs of communi- 
cation are three: une sorte de chevelu de radicelles, les boutons d'Auerbach, and 
les articulations. By closing some exits and opening others these organs 
compel excitations of a neurone to follow certain permanent, privileged paths 
instead of diffusing equally in all directions. To show how the play of these 
neurones can explain the psychic processes involved in dreams: perception, 
recognition, memory, and the association of ideas, four assumptions are 
necessary: that each neurone incite all others, that it affect other acting 
neurones more than inactive neurones, that paths of connection are more 
pervious the more frequently they are traversed by intense excitations, and 
that in the case of memory an idea be recognized as new, as having been 
before presented, and as differing from its former presentation in point of 
time. From physiology we must borrow Lapicque's theory of a chronaxie 
peculiar to each neurone, and Waller's conception of a mode vibratoire also 
peculiar to each. To this we must add the hypothesis of a parachronisation 
temporaire, permitting the neurones corresponding to the elements of an idea 
to vibrate in unison for the representation of that idea. We must also add 
the hypothesis of religuats, that all psychic process, in realizing itself, renders 
easier its reproduction and reflects the entire history of its former participa- 
tions in representations. Finally we must introduce the hypothesis of the 
localisation des religuats explaining memory, education, and the infinite 
variety and flexibility of the association of ideas. Following chapters will 
apply these conclusions to the phenomena of dreams. 

Raymond P. Hawes. 

Private Property and Social Justice. William K. Wright. Int. J. E., XXV, 

4, pp. 498-5I3- 

Progress depends on an increase of wealth. Society should therefore be 
composed of individual property owners with the opportunity to practise 
that thrift necessary to the economical management of public enterprise. 
Germany and Switzerland, whose voters are property owners, conduct public 
business more successfully than American cities where the voters are largely 
without property. Such few officials, unthrifty in private life, who nevertheless 
manage government property successfully, are mere imitators of a virtue they 
do not possess. Such imitation is no secure foundation for public thrift. 
To secure a society whose adults are all property owners it is necessary that 
wages be large enough, without lowering the standard of living of the worker, 
to allow him a margin for investment. This implies a minimum wage scale; 
some judicial and legislative support of labor unions; and that debentures of 
large corporations be publicly inspected, guaranteed, and made accessible 
in small denominations. As soon as laborers acquire a taste for accumulation 
it will be possible to prevent all starvation, even all poverty, and to give 
everybody a good education. The road to social benefit does not lead through 
the abolition of rents, profits, and interest. The rights to public property 
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should be made secure and extended to secure the small investor, so that he 

may have the opportunity to develop his personality by becoming a property 

owner. Public property may be increased almost indefinitely. The poorer 

classes to become wealthier need not take any of the property now owned by 

individuals. They should create new property. This they may readily do 

under juster social conditions. Educators, too, and moral leaders should be 

paid larger salaries, so that with a standard of living necessary to their calling, 

they may, in addition, become property holders, thus making their personalities 

more concrete and social. 

Allen J. Thomas. 

La psychologie de Vontologisme. G. Trug. Rev. Ph., Vol. XL, No. 9, pp. 

240-275. 

Psychology traces out the process by which men have arrived at the idea 
of God, and thus at the same time understands the idea, and becomes aware 
of the fallacies upon which it is based. Man's earliest belief in the divine 
was based on his need for the explanation of particular events, and upon his 
group life, with its totem. But the idea of the divine man has always drawn 
from his experience of himself. All speculations on God, however, from the 
lowest to the highest, are based on the same principle, and in the last analysis, 
operate with the elementary mechanism of intelligence, causality. Primitive 
man believes without criticism and is unaware of the inconsistencies of his 
thought; his emotional, moral and social life are reflected in his gods. He is 
not so much impressed by the "order of creation" or the "spectacle of nature" 
as by the necessity of finding explanations for the phases of the multifarious 
and confused world in which he lives. But here we find the principle of all 
theology, a causal term with a psychological content, a realization of content 
and sentiment, an ontology. We will now pass on to consider some of the 
reflective forms of ontology. Anselm has been interpreted too narrowly by 
his critics, who have confined his doctrine to the logical passage from the idea 
of the most perfect being to its reality, and have failed to appreciate the spiri- 
tual content of Anselm's position. Anselm spoke, not merely of a being so 
great that no greater could be conceived, and which therefore included 'exis- 
tence' in itself, but of a being without which nothing could exist, and which 
existed by its own nature. Anselm's position was founded upon a living 
intuition of a Most Perfect, which it was impossible to doubt. "Dieu done, 
lui-meme, dans cette idee vivante, experimentale et irresistUe du Parfait, s'impose 
en mime temp qu'il se pose, et le concept ainsi compris entraine bien VHreevec 
quoi il se confond" (249). Anselm merely enclosed this vital intuition in a 
framework of syllogism, which reveals step by step, the faith which forms its 
starting point. Man, with his fragmentary knowledge, his confused emotional 
strivings, his longings for moral and spiritual perfection, conceives the idea 
of himself, perfect, complete and whole, and this vivid idea, he posits as an 
eternal reality; such is the inner psychology of ontology. St. Thomas has 
also been interpreted too narrowly and scholastically; his interpreters and 
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critics have overlooked the spiritual vision to which he gives a supremely 
rational form. Ontology is not to be denned, *'. e., as a pretended immediate 
knowledge of God as he is in himself. It is rather, a consciousness drawn 
from ourselves, of an ideal without us, an inference which leads from our 
emotions and thoughts, to a supreme spiritual unity of thought and emotion, 
infinitely perfect, which explains both ourselves and the world. In this 
sense St. Thomas was an ontologist. He held a "dynamic ontology," which 
saw, as the essence of God, his creative activity. Aquinas saw that existence 
is essentially action. We rise from the idea of human action to the idea of an 
infinite agent, or creator. Again we have human consciousness raised to 
infinity and taken as real. The system of Aquinas incarnates the wisdom 
of the Church in its supremely reasonable satisfaction of this emotional 
tendency. Since the liberation of thought from dogma, it has fallen into 
excesses, and absurdities unknown to serious theology. The modern man has 
sought knowledge of God by himself without the external authority of the 
Church. Rousseau was a sentimental ontologist, and found the way to God 
through the needs of his heart and conscience. Kant gave a philosophical 
form to Rousseau's attitude; he perceived that the great dogmas of ontology 
could never be proved by pure reason, and hence, reversing the former mode 
of thinking, found the basis of theology in morality, rather than vice versa. 
The attempt of the Catholic, Olle-Laprune, to found theology on a moral 
basis has not been approved by the Church. Subjective ontology, advancing 
beyond Kant, and basing all upon feeling, gives us the real meaning of the 
doctrine, but in its most hazardous form. The doctrine of the immanence 
of God closes the author's series of ontological doctrines. Tonquedec, d'Ales, 
and Blondel are mentioned. In a general way, the doctrine of immanence 
may be defined as insisting upon the mutual interdependence of all things. 
"Rien n'existe d I'Stat isoU, tout tient d tout, non point par des liens adventices 
et inseperables, mats par le fond et V essence mime" (267). But this universal 
relatedness, the doctrine of immanence bases upon a fundamental unity of 
the world. On this view, God is not the unity outside the world which ani- 
mates it; everything, and above all, every spirit, reveals him. Blondel 
gives a more orthodox turn to the doctrine; he denies that reason can give us 
the truth; and affirms that we feel a contradiction, between our human 
capacities and our ideals, which only supernatural religion can resolve; and 
only the inner necessity for action, gives us God. "Nous avon inventorii en 
passant de grandes illusions et de notables richesses. Mais, de V ontologisme, si 
adroit, quand on sait le prendre, de saint Anselm au devergondage lyrique des 
immamnentistes, quelle chutel ..." "Ainsi se fait le Dieu des hommes, fruit 
d'une logique impuissante et d'un appetit exacerbS, et simple temoin de V envoi 

errestre vers une inaccessible grandeur." 

W. Curtis Swabey. 
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Die Krisis der modernen Erkenntnistheorie. Albert Lewkowitz. Ar. f. 

sys. Ph., XXI, 2, 18&-196. 

The position of Kant and the Neo-Kantians is identical in this, that both 
believe Nature to be determined through knowledge; through scientific 
synthesis. Neo-Kantianism in differentiation from Kant, holds that this 
determination occurs in the course of scientific procedure, rather than in an 
apriori way. Where Kant separated form from content, the Neo-Kantians 
recognize this separation only as a logical moment in knowledge. But knowl- 
edge is viewed in an external rather than immanental way, and the meta- 
physics of knowledge is set aside. In paying attention to knowledge on its 
external side alone, the strength of the older position is lost. The standpoint 
of immediacy is important. To the natural sciences personal observation 
and experiment are as essential as mathematics, while in biology and the his- 
torical sciences mathematical categories do not suffice. Ethics and Religion 
especially show that reality lies deeper than the Neo-Kantian method pro- 
poses to go. If epistemology is merely a discussion of scientific concepts as 
possible determinations of reality, it cannot deal adequately with these 
tendencies. The determination of reality by thought is impossible, if we 
conceive the determination as taking place through Kultur, rather than 
underlying it. The crisis of modern epistemology consists in this: that it 
conceives itself to be a philosophy of Kultur, while denying the metaphysical 
basis of Kultur. This is destructive of modern rationalism. 

D. T. Howard. 

Die Freiheit als Prinzip der praktischen Philosophie und die Begrundung der 
Moral durch dieses Prinzip. Otto Kroger. Ar. f. sys. Ph., XXI, 1, 
pp. 92-98. 

The fundamental philosophical question is, What must I do to attain the 
highest possible degree of freedom? Whether Idealism answers by a command 
to agree with the non-ego or to strive for the higher, the same fundamental 
practical principle is involved. From contact with other people (the first 
non-ego we meet) ensues the moral direction of the will. What gives it value? 
Utilitarianism answers, The pleasure resulting. Idealism says, Freedom- 
and this freeom is not foreign to the will but of its very essence. The Utili; 
tarian theory is not satisfactory as a standard of ethics. But, is a standard 
requisite? Not until I am conscious that a higher degree of freedom belongs 
to the moral will than to the immoral, does the sense of duty become more 
than a subjective taste. Moreover, without the consciousness that the moral 
will is founded in the very nature of being, there is no assurance for a continu- 
ance of morality, either in the world or in any particular individual. 

Ellen B. Armstrong. 

Ethics and the Struggle for Existence. J. C. Flugel. Int. J. E., XXV, 4, 

PP- 518-539- 

There are two extremes of opinion as to whether the struggle for existence 
is a necessary concomitant of human life. One holds that it is a natural law 
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of human, just as it is a natural law of infra-human existence; the other 
believes that man's power over nature exempts him from the necessity of such 
a struggle. Certain it is, however, that this struggle exists amongst us today. 
We are constantly verifying Malthus's doctrine that the populations increase 
faster than the supply of food. Two checks which Malthus termed ' ' positive ' ' 
and "preventive checks" have become measurable by modern statistics. 
These two checks have been shown to be complementary. The greater the 
birth rate, the greater will be the death rate from lack of nourishment; whereas 
the greater the death rate, for any cause, the greater will be the birth rate. 
We find evidence of wages which cannot supply adequate physical nourish- 
ment. The scarcity of other necessaries as well, indicates that the struggle 
for existence still continues among certain classes of our population. The 
struggle may be eliminated in two ways: (i) by a more rapid increase in the 
production of necessaries; (2) by a less rapid rate of reproduction. The 
existence of these two factors in our civilization shows a tendency to abolish 
this struggle. Our production of necessaries has lately increased enormously, 
and the habit of voluntary control of reproduction — a concomitant of high 
civilization — will in time penetrate to our poorer classes. A vigorous campaign 
against the high birth rate among poorer people would greatly hasten the 
time when the struggle for existence among individuals will cease. The 
objection that mankind would fall into a condition of slothful ease, if the 
struggle for existence were abolished, is removed by the fact that there is a 
large class of our population in which no such struggle exists and among whom 
are found types of men as perfect as are found among those developed by 
hardship. We find men whose means free them from this struggle excelling 
in the work of supervision, organization and initiation upon which our modern 
methods of production so largely depend, and excelling, as well, in the arts 
and the professions. Natural selection is largely a dead letter in our civiliza- 
tion; and rational selection is rapidly being recognized as the thing to take 
its place. Even luxuries make for perfection. The desire for them makes 
for the fullest development of our natures. There still exists, however, th e 
struggle between nations. Yet, as Norman Angell has pointed out, war has 
to a great extent lost its character as a genuine expression of this struggle. 
There are powerful forces making for its extinction. Some still consider war 
a moral tonic. We are gradually recognizing, however, that the same tonic 
may be gained with much less waste without the deterioration consequent 
upon war. It is possible for patriotism to be modified so as to embrace a 
wider field than the nation or the race. The sterner virtues are, moreover, 
more needed in the arts of peace to-day than in the arts of war. The struggle 
for existence may, therefore, be eliminated between nations as well as between 
individuals. 

Allen J. Thomas. 



